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ilDBNT    OF    THE    IT  SITED 


Abkaiiahi  LiNCOLM,  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  American  lawver,  was  bra-ii  in  a  part  of  Hardin 
county.  Kentucky,  which  is  now  included  in  Larue  county,  leh.  1'2.  1809.  Ili-  ;iiii  r-h .1 ..  win.  were  Quakers,  went 
from  Berks  county.  Pennsylvania,  to  Eockin<jham  county.  Virninia.  and  from  tlinv  I,,-  -i  :iii.ir:ii  hur  Abraham  removed 
with  his  (araily  to.  Kentuckv  :i!...iit  1,sl'.  :m  1  w.k  !:iI!.>1  !.v  In  l.:i>i-  i<i  'I-.         I.ni.-otn,  the  father  ol 

Abraham,  was  born  in  \  irgni::i.  .     -      i     :  •      \         il      .       •     \  ■  I     ;^h.  lie  removed  with 

his  family  to  what  13  now  Spun  i  ,  .     :    .\         ■  _      :     .  :  put  to  work  with  an 

axe  to  assist  m  clearing  aw;v.  ■  ,  ;>.r  ilic  nr.-vt  i.  h  \r:u.  «  i-  n,  ,  Inr.l  laliour  on  his 

fathers  farm.    He  %vent  to  scl,  :riiuuntiiig  in  the  agizn-j  iir  t.^  ,  ■     v  ■  ■    n  wa-^  ;ill  the  school 

education  lie.ever  received.    A''  :       men  he  made  a  trip  to  Nrw  i    '  ■  .ml  u[i()ii  a  llatboat. 

In  March.  1830,  he  removed  ui-l,  1      :         ii.-iu  Indiana,  and  settled  in  JI,ir,,n  r,,„ni  v,  I  i;noi,,  « linv  lie  helped 

to  build  a  log  cabin  for  the  lannlv  iMn.i  ■   >;i'ili  rails  to  lence  ten  acres  ol  land.    In  ilir  1>, Hewing,  year 

he  hired  himself  at  twelve  doliais  a  :..  ■      ■  a  building  a  flat  boat,  and  afterward  111  takniL'  tlie  b6at  to 

New  Orleans.    On  his  return  li^m  li.  .     .  . . -er  put  hira  in  charge  as  clerk  of  a  -loiv  and  mdl  ,at  New 

Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  :  ,         :  I  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  I;ha  k  Hawk  war  in  1832 

he  joined  a  volunteer  compan--,  a  -     •       -  dected  captain  of  it,  a  promotion  win. li,  lir  si\ s,  gave-him 

more  pleasure  than  any  subM  i, I :  Ii    -  r\ ed  I.t  tin 


yea 


but  the  county  being  Uemocratic,  he 

beaten,  though  his  own  .:.  •  -  -  •  •  •   i  v  «oven  against  him.    He  next  opened 

acountrystore,  which  was  la.i  pi. i-p.i  .  ...  ..■  ,•  ;.;  ;  •.•!         .     -i  -i  -\.  w  .Salem,  and  now  began  to  study  law  by 

borrowing  from  a  neighbouring  lawyer  b.....k^.  win.  li  l.e  t....!;  in  the  evening  and  returned  m  the  morning.  Pile 
surveyor  of  Sangamon  county  oflering  to  .Icput...  i..  I.iin  tliaf  p..rti..iii  of  his  work  which  was  in  his  part  of  the  county, 
Mr  Lincoln  pi  oaire  la  .  mpa  inl  hunnil^ii  1.  in  mi,  an  1  di  1  th  ^^  nl  IiilH  t  hi  was  ele,  t<  d 
to  the  Legibhture  1  1    '  '  1   1  ,   1        \         ,   11    In     Ii.  1  1 

he  obtained  a  li.'en-       .  :  .  v        .     .  ; 

with  Major  John  1    s    ,       II    i       .  '  1 

advocate  in  jury  trials.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  from  p.ililics,  but  ..uiitiiiiied  I...1  iii.iii)  J.-."-  ■»  pr.,miu.iit 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  Illinois.  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector,  and,  as  such,  in  184i 
he  canvassed  the  entire  State,  together  with  part  of  Indiana,  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  making  almost  daily  speeches 
to  large  audiences.  In  1846  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  central  district  of  Illinois,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1817.  In  Congress  he  voted  for  tlie  reception  of  anti-slavery 
memorials  and  petitions  ;  for  motions  by  Mr.  Giddings  for  committees  to  inquire  into  the  constitutionality  of  slavery 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  district  ;  for  various  resolutions 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  He  voted  forty-two  times  in  favour  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  On  January  16th,  1849,  he  offered  to  the  House  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  district  by 
compensating  the  slave-owners  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  provided  a  majority  of  citizens  of  the  district 
should  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  act.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  voted  for  the  Loan 
Bill  to  enable  the  Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war.  He  voted  also  in  favour  of  river  and 
harbour  improvements,  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  of  selling  the  public  lands  at  the  lowest  cost  price. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  National  Convention  of  1848,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor.  In 
1849  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  the  Legislature  was  Democratic,  and  elected  General 

^'"'''^'After  the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term  Mr.- Lincoln  applied  himself  to  his  profession  till  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  called  him  again  into  the  political  arena.  He  entered  with  energy  into  the  canvass  which 
was  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  United  States  senator  in  place  of  General  Shields,  and  it  was  mainly  to  his  exertions 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  and  the  election  of  Judge  Trumbull  to  the  Senate  was  attributed.  At  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1856,  by  which  Colonel  Fremont  was  nominated  for  President,  the  Illinois 
Dele.^ation  ineffectually  urged  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

°  On  June  2nd  1858,  the  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Springfield,  and  unanimously  nominated  him  as 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.    The  two  candidates  canvassed  the  state  together 


speaking  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  pla 


The  debate  was  conducted  with  eminent  ability  on  both  sides,  and 


excited  universal  interest.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  reply  to  questions  from  his  antagonist: 
"  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favour  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.    I  do  not 


2 


now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  I  do  not  stand 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  state  may 
see  fit  to  make.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  I  do  not  stand 
pledged  to  the  proliibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  states.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to 
a  belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  territories."  He  said  further  in 
explanation  of  these  answers  :  "  In  reg.^rd  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not 
now  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are 
entitled  to  a  congressional  fugitive  slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing 
fugitive  slave  law,  further  than  that  I  think  it  should  have  been  framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections 
that  pertain  to  it,  without  lessening  its  efficiency.  And,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an 
alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation  upon 
the  general  question  of  slavery.  In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  states  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put 
in  a  position  of  having  to  pass  upon  that  question.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there  would  never  be 
another  slave  state  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  but  I  must  add  that,  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  territories 
durmg  the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  territory,  and  then  the  people  ,  shall,  liaving  a  fair  chance 
and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  their  constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave 
constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the 
country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.  In  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  I  have 
my  mind  very  distinctly  made  up.  I  shoidd  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 
I  believe  that  Congi'ess  possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  it.  Yet  as  a  member  of  Congress  I  should  not 
with  my  present  views  be  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  unless  it  would  be 
upon  these  conditions  : — 1,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual ;  2,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
qualified  voters  in  the  district ;  and  3,  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilUng  owners.  With  these  three 
conditions,  I  confess  I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and,  in 
the  language  of  Henry  Clay, '  sweep  from  our  capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.' " 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  vote  of  12.5,275  for  the  Eepublican  candidates,  who  were  pledged  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  121,190  for  the  Douglas  candidates,  and  5,071  for  the  Lecompton  candidates.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  thus  a  majority  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  popular  vote  over  Mr.  Douglas ;  but  the  latter  was  elected  senator  by 
the  Legislature,  in  which  his  supporters  had  a  majority  of  8  on  joint  ballot.  On  May  ICth,  18S0,  the  Eepublican 
National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  and  on  May  18th  began  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President.  The  whole 
number  of  votes  was  4C5 — necessary  to  a  choice,  2.33.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  received  173J,  Mr.  Lincoln 
102,  Mr.  Cameron  50^,  and  Mr.  Bates  48,  while  the  rest  were  scattered  among  several  candidates.  On  the  second 
ballot  Mr.  Seward  had  1841,  ^ni  Mr.  Lincoln  181.  On  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  had  354,  Mr.  Seward  llO.l, 
Mr.  Dayton  1,  and  Judge  McLean  |  a  vote.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  subsequently  made  unanimous  on 
motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Delegation.  Of  the  troublous  times  which  have  fallen  on  the  great 
American  Kepubhc  since  Mr.  Lincoln's  elevation  to  office  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  at  greater  length. 


